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berry." In every case it forms the warp of single 
tlireads and throws an illusive sheen on the surface. 
This combines in gonzaga wjth reseda and cream -white, 
and is peculiarly fine with different yellow tones. 



DECORATIVE HINTS. 



The flower most recently taken into decorative favor 
is the pumpkin blossom, whose bold yellow proves even 
more effective than the sunflower, as it can be used in 
larger single masses, and it also has the aid of the way- 
ward vine adapting it to uses for which the sunflower 
is impossible. Some of the handsomest articles which 
the holidays produced were decorated with the pump- 
kin flower and vine. There may be mentioned as one 
of these a Damascus-red mantel lambrequin over which 
was painted the pumpkin vine and flowers running riot. 
A long oblong mirror, framed in wood and stained a 
mottled dark red, was also decorated with the pumpkin 
flower, and here were also introduced small yellow 
pumpkins, the tops only being seen on the frame of the 
mirror. 

There is no diminution in the frequency with which 
plush is used as a background for oils. The effective- 
ness of painting in oils and the rapidity with which it 
can be accomplished, were evidently very tempting to 
busy workers during the rush of the holidays. The 
shaded plushes are very handsome for this purpose. A 
fire-screen in ebonized wood of dark red shaded plush 
made a beautiful background for a decoration of milk- 
weed with bursting pods. Among smaller articles there 
was a small folding mirror for the toilet-table covered 
with brilliant red plush, the back being decorated with 
locust blossoms and leaves in gilt. An exquisite table 
designed for a blue parlor was made with a frame imitat- 
ing reeds. It had two shelves, the upper covered with 
blue plush, across which la)' a spray of apple-blossoms, 
while the under shelf had a branch of marshmallow. 
Each shelf was mounted in brass. 

Mirrors still form one of the most frequent objects 
of decoration, and are on a still larger scale. At the 
Decorative Art Society's rooms was recently seen a 
large cheval glass with bevelled edges, framed in oak 
and mounted on a stout oak frame. The decoration 
consisted of dogwood on one side, on the top, and for a 
short distance down the other side. Below were the 
words, irregularly grouped, " Here I give back smile for 
smile. Alas ! and frown for frown." A new way of 
framing smaller mirrors is in a square frame of gilded 
wood. The glass, an oblong placed horizontally, fills 
up only a little more than half of the interior, a smaller 
band of gilded oak with a beading inclosing this. The 
rest of the space is filled with a band of red plush on 
which are painted yellow daffodils. 

Some unusually handsome screens have been recently 
on exhibition at the Decorative Art Society's rooms. 
Two of these were handsomely mounted in carved wood 
frames. In one of these the upper panels were filled 
with gilded leather. On one the decoration consisted of 
long drooping lily-shaped flowers with rank leaves ; in 
the corresponding panel white flags were the flowers 
chosen, while in the centre panel, which was much 
larger than the other two, the purple blossoms and 
foliage of the Southern tulip-tree were used to much 
advantage.. The frame was of cherry, and the lower 
panels, which were of wood, were elaborately treated 
with open wood carving. 

A second screen was also three-leaved. The frame 
was of old oak or darkened oak, and carved in low relief 
with oak leaves and acorns. The lower panels were 
solid, and boldly carved with a design of large branches 
with leaves on a fretted ground. The upper panels 
were done in oils, and the designs executed with great 
breadth. There were on the two outer panels orange 
branches laden with fruit, hea.vy boughs with apples, 
and in the centre large clusters of grapes with leaves, 
against a mottled background in which large whitish 
patches were used with good effect. 

A third screen, which was low and better adapted 
for a fire-screen, had the panels made of slender strips 
of white wood about an inch wide combined in an intri- 
cate star pattern, which presented its narrow lines to 
the surface and was brought out against a background 
of red silk. Above and below were small panels of 
plush painted with jonquils and other decorative spring 
flowers. 

Gauze is used in water-color painting, even for large 
articles. One of the most novel banner-screens of the 
season was of white gauze, on which was painted a 



large design of wild roses. When finished it was lined 
with white silk and bordered above and below with red 
plush. The extreme delicacy of gauze is the only thing 
which prevents its more extensive use. But for a 
lady's boudoir nothing could be more beautiful or ap- 
propriate. Scarcely so artistic a piece of work was a 
splasher of white muslin, on which was pasted a design 
of flowers and birds cut out of French cretonne. 
These were gay in color and beautifully arranged, so 
that when made up and lined with white it formed a 
cheery and fresh addition to a chamber. 



rustic square. At the different corners were a sheaf of 
oats, branches with a bird and nest, and some roots 
with an axe. In the centre was a key on which a cupid 
sat astride. 




FIG. 3. COLORING DRUM. 

(see "applying designs to fabrics," page 66.) 

W, wools ; ii, colors printed on the wools ; R, ratchets ; F, frame to 
support drum ; S, where girls stand to comt wools ; 7', track for color- 
box ; P, color-box ; O, pulleys ; C, c, endless chain for drawing color- 
box back and forth. 



For gentlemen's shaving papers a low-crowned hat is 
cut out of pasteboard, and covered with blue satin with 
lines of gilt drawn to put the shape in perspective. A 
painted knot of flowers or a bow with buckle is added. 
These, of course, can be in any color to accord with 
other toilet decorations. 

Black and white decoration is especially commended 
to those who have taste in design and can draw well. 
Satin-wood boxes can be procured for a number of pur- 
poses, such as glove boxes and handkerchief cases, and 




FIG. 4. TAPESTRY-CARPET DESIGN.* 
(see " applying designs to fabrics," page 66.) 

these are, well adapted for such work. A glove box, 
for example, had a pair of cupids astride a wine bottle 
drawn by two other cupids, and a couple following 
holding goblets. The design is not new, but it was 
executed with much spirit. A handkerchief box had a 

♦ The three "commercial" designs, on pages 66 and 67, are given 
merely to illustrate the article accompanying them, and we do not re- 
commend them as artistic models.— Ed. A. A. 



The Academy says : "Mr. William Chaffers, F.S. A., 
the well-known writer on art topics, is compiling an 
illustrated catalogue of the renowned collection of 
miniature portraits on ivory byCosway, in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Edward Joseph, some fifty in number, which 
is said to be the finest in England. The work prom- 
ises to be one of considerable interest and beauty ; but 
we regret to hear that it will be issued only for private 
circulation." 
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CESNOLA'S MISSING TREASURES. 
Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir : At the end of last y«ar, a gentleman called at the Metro- 
polifan Museum and there met by chance Mr. Cesnola, the di- 
rector. The visitor was taken through the rooms by Mr. Cesnola, 
and after looking over the glasscollection he said to the director : 
"I see here in these cases half a dozen fine pieces of glass among 
hundreds of common specimens. But where is your collection 
of glass ?" " You have just seen it," said Mr. Cesnola. " Well, 
I cannot speak of this rubbish as your collection ; I want to see 
the good pieces which you used to have in Cyprus, and which 
gave such a reputation to your collection." " The good pieces, 
ah, the good pieces," was the reply, "they are all packed in 
boxes, down-stairs, as we have no room to exhibit them." " What 
do you mean ?'' said the visitor. " No room ! Why do you not 
move this glass rubbish away and place here instead the famous 
good specimens?" " Oh,'' said the General, " these Americans 
do not understand anything about antiquities, and these are good 
enough for them. However, when we have an extension built, I 
shall exhibit the fine pieces of glass." The visitor went away 
astonished at the way they manage things at the New York 
Museum ; but he certainly had no idea of the true state of things 
— that in reality there is not another piece of glass in the Museum 
except what is already on exhibition there. The famous good 
pieces were sold long ago by General Di Cesnola before he let 
his adopted country purchase his " treasures." 

Gaston L. Feuakdent. 



ALLSTON'S " SPALATRO'S VISION." 
Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir : Your correspondent who asks af)out the AUston picture of 
" Spalatro's Vision of the Bloody Hand" is correct in his mem- 
ory. It was in the Centennial Exhibition in 1876, and was sold 
at the John Taylor Johnston sale, but was destroyed, a short 
time subsequent to the sale, when the residence of its new owner 
was burned. It is very possible that the date, 1873, in Sweetser's 
biography, is a misprint for 1878. 

J. Edwards Clarke, Washington, D. C. 



TETHER'S "ALCHEMIST." 
Editor of The Art Aviateur: 

Sir: Can you tell me anything of a mezzotint, "The Al- 
chemist," engraved by William Pether, and published by him 
in 1775, from a painting by Joshua Wright ? I would like to know 
the probable value of the engraving, and whether there are many 
copies in this country. The only one I have seen was brought 
to this country very early in the present century, probably about 
1804. S. V. L., Cazenovia, N, Y. 

Answer, — Father's tngraving of " The Alchemist," from the 
painting by Wright, in the National Gallery, London, ranks as 
one of the masterpieces of the art. Fine impressions, with the 
title, are worth from $25 to $40, and proofs before letters are 
worth about twice as much. It is a scarce print. 



PAINTED MUSLIN CURTAINS 
Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir : Can you infoim me if muslin comes prepared especially 
for transparent curtain painting? I want it two yards wide. 

Zelia, Oakland. 

Answer. — Muslin does not come prepared especially for 
transparent curtain painting. Very handsome shades can be 
made of the material used by draughtsmen for architectural de- 
signs. Linen bunting is two yards wide, and designs can be 
stencilled on it and afterward painted. The creamy white 
Madras muslin has the designs woven in, and these can be 
eiiher painted or embroidered. 



THE BEST SILKS AND CREWELS. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: What crewels and embroidery silks are the best, and 
where are they procurable ? Mrs. C. N. S., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Answer. — The best silks used are probably those of Adams & 
Co., London, which can be procured from any Decorative Art 
Society, The Society of Associated Artists is experimenting in 



